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Oscar Wilde’s copy of Voltaire’s Histoire de Charles XII: A window on to his Portora schooldays 
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Introduction 


A copy of Voltaire’s French-language biography of Charles XII of Sweden (Histoire de Charles XII), which Oscar Wilde 
read, inscribed and annotated in 1865 at Portora Royal School, at the age of 10/11, resurfaced at a London auction in 
May 2013. Used by young Oscar, during his second year at Portora, presumably for comprehension and translation 
exercises carried out as part of his French course, the book is, to my knowledge, the earliest surviving volume known 
to have been inscribed by him. I was lucky enough to acquire the book at the sale, and I have spent the last three years 
researching it with the invaluable help of Heather White, a Wilde scholar based in Enniskillen and a specialist on 
Wilde’s schooldays.! In this essay I present the findings of our research into this valuable primary source of 


information about Wilde’s school studies. 


The book is valuable as a scholarly resource partly because of the scarcity of surviving material relating to Wilde’s 
time at Portora. This copy of Voltaire’s Histoire is, so far as I know, one of only five books read by Wilde during his 
Portora days that have survived, the other volumes being his copies of Livy’s Latin-language Roman History (Books 
XXI-XXXV), Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (Volume 1), G.L. Craik’s two-volume History of English 
Literature and Language and Joseph Butler’s Analogy of Religion.2, Of these five books, apparently only the Livy and 
Voltaire are annotated (presumably as part of Wilde’s Latin and French studies at the school) so they are the most 
useful volumes for scholars and biographers interested in Wilde’s early academic career. The Gibbon, Craik and 
Butler volumes were awarded to Wilde as prizes at Portora, and may not even have been read by him (though he 
perhaps read just enough of Butler’s Analogy to realise he disliked it thoroughly, as in later life he would dismiss it as 
a ‘book not to be read’. Along with the paucity of surviving study books from Wilde’s Portora days there is also a 
limited amount of documentary evidence available concerning his school studies, because a fire at the school in the 


early twentieth century destroyed a great deal of nineteenth century archival material.4 


This essay offers a detailed description of ‘Wilde’s’ copy of Histoire de Charles XII (I use inverted commas as it seems 
more likely that the volume belonged to Portora School rather than to Wilde personally). My description is followed 
by some contextual information regarding the study of Voltaire’s French text in English and Irish schools in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, and a discussion of the light the book may shed on Wilde’s Portora studies - on the 
level of teaching at the school, and on Wilde’s schoolboy proficiency in French. The discussion of such matters is, 


however, brief. My principal aim here is to offer an introduction to this rare and hitherto unexamined primary source, 


in the hope that it will prompt other scholars to consult the book, and to take such topics up, and to take them much 


further than I have done here. 


Brief description of Voltaire’s Histoire de Charles XII 


Charles XII was King of Sweden from 1697 to 1718. In 1706, he won the ‘Great Northern War’ against the triple alliance 
of Denmark-Norway, Saxony-Poland-Lithuania and Russia. He was, however, unable to force Russia into complete 
submission, and so he decided to march on Moscow. He suffered defeat against the Russians at Poltava and 
Perevolochna. Charles then passed a number of years in exile in the Ottoman Empire before returning to Sweden to 


attack Norway and Russia. After two failed campaigns he died at the Siege of Fredriksten in 1718. 


Voltaire’s ‘History’ is a biography of Charles, and a chronicle of his many wars. Written during the Frenchman’s time 
in England in the late 1720s, it was published in 1731 in Rouen. Voltaire’s first published work of history offers a vivid 
portrait of Charles’ heroic, Spartan character, and an exciting, ‘novelistic’ account of the events of his life. Its stylistic 
qualities were widely praised in the nineteenth century, though its accuracy was often called into question. It was 
widely used as a set text in French courses at Irish and English schools in the second half of the 1800s, with students 


being asked to translate passages from it into English during school exams. 


Publication details and condition of Wilde’s copy 


Title: Histoire de Charles XII par Voltaire 

(Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouet de.) 

Edition soigneusement revue 

Par Gabriel Surenne (Auteur du “Standard Pronouncing Dictionary of the French 

& English Languages” etc,). 

Nouv. Edition (first edition published in 1848). 

Publisher Details: A Edimbourg, Oliver Et Boyd. 

A Londres: Simpkin, Marshall et Cie. 

262 pages. 12mo. Price 1s. in wrapper; or 1s 6d. bound in green blind-stamped cloth. 
Publication Date: [no date]. The Bodleian Library’s copy is dated 1862. 


The volume was part of the Oliver & Boyd/Simpkin, Marshall & Co Educational Works series. A catalogue of the 
series appears at the back of the book, prefaced by the following note - ‘A Medal was awarded by Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners of the International Exhibition of 1862 to Messrs Oliver & Boyd for their Educational works.’ The 


catalogue includes Surenne’s French/English dictionary and his reading and pronunciation primers. 


The condition of the binding is very poor. The edges are rubbed and bumped; the cover is dirty; the book was re- 
backed with the original spine laid down, at some point in the last couple of decades.5 Internally the condition is also 
extremely poor - the pages have browned and contain numerous blemishes - thumbprints, smudges etc. Some of the 


pages are dog-eared, others have a corner is missing.® 


Autographs, annotations, markings in Wilde’s copy 


Image 1 


The front free endpaper opposite the title page can be seen in Image 1. It contains the following words and designs. 
At the very top of the page there are two numbers - ‘12’ in black ink and ‘564’ in pencil. 


Below these there is a scroll-like design which contains the capitalized words TIME and PRESENT on the top and 


bottom of the scroll. This image is discussed below. 
Then come the words - 
Oscar Wilde 
Sebtember (the ‘b’ has been corrected to a ‘p’ in pencil) 2nd 
1865 
(the year has been underlined six times, the lines gradually decreasing in size from top to bottom) 
Below this the following words were written and then rubbed out - 
Portora Royal School 
Enniskillen 


(The letter ‘P’ of Portora, the ‘ol’ of school and the ‘skillen’ of Enniskillen remain partially visible. The word 


‘Enniskillen’ has been underlined six or seven times; these lines are still visible.) 
Under this is the autograph of a James (or possibly a Jane) Patterson.” 
Below this the following words appear in pencil - 


Oscar Wilde 


Enniskillen 


Wilde’s writing on the front free endpaper of the Voltaire is similar to other examples of his early hand (see Image 2 
which shows the Portora school register, which Wilde autographed on his arrival there in February 1864). The 
inscription in this volume is typical of the young Wilde, with none of his middle names (or initials) being included in 
the autograph. Most of the books Wilde read at Trinity are similarly autographed, the regular addition of middle 
names to Wilde’s signature only commencing with his matriculation at Oxford.’ The inclusion of the date and the 
place in which the volume was read is also characteristic.? The addition of a pencil signature at the bottom of the page 


suggests that, like so many young people, the schoolboy Wilde had a passion for writing out his autograph. 


Wilde’s signature in the Portora Register (Feb, 1864) 


Voltaire inscription; Sept 1865 


Portora school register, Feb 1864 


Image 2 


On the title page of the book the following words have been written in black ink (see Image 3) - 


‘Burns. The Ayrshire ploughman born 1759 died 1796 - his poems written in the Provincial dialect are 


uncommonly beautiful and have been edited since his death by The ingenious Dr Currie.’ 


Image 3 


These appear to be the sort of notes a student might take down during class or from a book. To judge by the 
handwriting they may have been written by Patterson, though only an expert graphologist could confirm his. One 


thing is certain - they were not written by Wilde. 


The volume contains two separate sets of annotations/ markings, the first in black ink, the second in pencil. Both sets 
of notes consist of translations of words and phrases from Voltaire’s text. The ink annotations/markings appear to be 
consistent with the Burns note on the title page, and thus may be Patterson’s (see Image 4); once again, they are 
certainly not Wilde’s. This reader has made marks/ notes on 31 pages of the 262-page book. The notes/ markings are 
heavily concentrated in certain sections of the text, especially in ‘books’ two and eight of the Histoire. Entire ‘books’ 
have been left unmarked. This reader, it seems, used certain passages of the text for comprehension and translation 
exercises, which were perhaps completed with the help of an English-French dictionary and/or of a teacher, or 
possibly with the help of an English translation of Voltaire’s text (the first translation, by Alexander Henderson, was 
done in 1734). All of the annotations are English translations of French words - e.g. ‘mad people’, ‘coronation’ ‘look 


after’ and ‘appearance’. 


Image 4 


The second set of annotations/ markings are in pencil (see Image 5). The annotations appear to be consistent with the 
‘Oscar Wilde’ autographs on the front free endpaper. This theory is supported by the fact that the words “Oscar 8 
November 1865’ have been written in pencil on page 171 (see Image 6). This autograph allows us to confidently 
attribute to Wilde the other pencil annotations in the volume, because they seem to have been done by the same hand. 
However, it is impossible to be certain that the handful of pencil markings that appear independently of annotations 
are also his, and my attribution of them to him is therefore tentative. The pencil annotations/markings appear on 
only 19 pages of the text. As was the case with the markings of the other, ink-pen wielding reader, these markings 
come in clusters (the vast majority appear in books one and two of the Histoire, pp. 24 - 51). While ignoring over 90% 
of the text, Wilde has subjected selected passages to intense scrutiny, circling or underlining as many as seven or eight 
words within them and translating numerous other words. Like the other reader, Wilde presumably used the Histoire 
as material for comprehension and translation exercises done as part of his French course. The heavily-marked 
paragraphs in the book often have an octothorpe (hash sign) next to them in the margins, and it is possible that these 
indicate which passages were to be studied. Wilde’s marginalia are all translations (with words such as ‘dew’, 
‘overwhelm’, ‘equipage’, ‘bailiff’ and ‘expense’ written close to their French equivalents in the text), and, as with the 
other reader, we can speculate that these were unfamiliar French words translated with the help of an English-French 
dictionary and/or of a teacher or an English translation of Voltaire’s text. Some words have been underlined or circled 


in pencil but not translated; these include ‘L’Ingrie’, “gardes’ and ‘L’archevéque’. 


DE CHARLES XII. 191 


* doivent m’accuser de violence et d’injustice en cas qu’on 
“soit réduit a le faire partir par force.” Tout le divan 
t aveo justice. 


cette nuit: il roulait dans son esprit tout ce 
depuis tant d’années pour la giloire ct Je 
de sa nation; tant de grands ouvrages, toujours 


SOLANGE LA 


du sultan comme les autres. ¢ 
~ L’ordre et le fetfa furent portés & Bender par le bouyouk- 

‘Gmraour, grand maitre des écuries; et un chiaoux-bacha,» _ 
} hhuissier. Le bacha de Bender regut l’ordre chez 
kan des Tartares: aussitét il alla & Varnitza demander 
Je roi voulait partir comme ami, ou le réduire & exécnter 
ordres du sultan. . . 
Charles XII meuacé n’¢tait pas maitre do sa colére: 
@ Qbéis & ton maitre si tu Voses, lui dit-il, et sors de ma 
‘ ce.” Le bacha indigné s’en retourna au grand 
ire des Turcs, En s’en re- 


six mille Tures. 
Il n'y avait plus de provisions dans le camp pour es 
hommes ni pour les chevaux. Le roi ordonna qu’on tuat 
hors du camp, A coups de fusil, vingt de ces beaux chevaux 
‘srabes que le grand-seignour lui avait envoyés, en disant: 
% Je ne veux ni de leurs provisions ni do leurs chevanx. 
Ce fut un régal pour les troupes tartares, qui, comme on 


Image 5 Image 6 


Only one pencil mark does not appear to relate directly to comprehension or translation. Two vertical lines have been 
made on the inner margins of page 38 next to the following lines: ‘Les moines ne furent pas contents de la réforme. A 
peine le czar eut-il établi des imprimeries qu'ils s'en servirent pour le décrier; ils imprimérent qu’ il était l’ Antéchrist; 
leurs preuves étaient qu'il était la barbe aux vivants, et qu'on faisait dans son académie des dissections de quelques 
morts. Mais un autre moine, qui voulait faire fortune, réfuta ce livre, et démontra que Pierre n'était pas l'Antéchrist, 


parce que le nombre de 666 n'était pas dans son nom’. 


[English translation: “The monks were not content with the reform. Scarcely had the Czar set up printing-presses 
than they made use of them to abuse him. They called him Antichrist, because he had the men’s beards cut off, and 
because post mortem dissection was practised in his academy. But another monk, who wanted to make his fortune, 
wrote refuting this argument, and proving that Peter was not Antichrist because the number 666 was not included in 


his name.” | 


As this passage is rather droll, it is tempting to speculate that the lines/exclamation marks next to it express young 
Oscar’s amusement or incredulity. However, they may of course have been made for many other reasons, and, 
equally, we cannot be sure they were even made by Wilde. And here we come up against one of the problems of 
using Wilde’s books as historical sources - as it is often impossible to interpret his markings, and sometimes difficult 


to attribute them to him, we cannot reconstruct his readerly experiences with any accuracy. 


Doodles and sketches 


There are various doodles in pencil throughout the book - squiggles, scribbles and flowerlike forms drawn directly 
onto the printed text, and a few vertical lines with some shading done on the last page. The inside blank of the back 
endpaper contains two sketches that are more detailed and defined - one of a profile of a man facing left and 
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downwards, drawn in black ink at the top of the page, and one of a building, done in pencil, just visible at the left 


bottom corner (see Image 7). 


Image 7 


Image 7 (detail) 


Image 7 (detail) 


The man in the sketch has a beard and a moustache and sports an exotic feathered hat or helmet. The headdress is 
similar to that of a Cossack Hetman (the head of state and military leader of Ukraine’s Cossack Hetmanate; see Image 
8). Voltaire’s Histoire contains many references to the Cossack Hetman Ivan Mazepa, who was the ally of the 
eighteenth-century Swedish king in his war against Peter the Great of Russia. This sketch is therefore likely to be a 
miniature portrait of Mazepa or a drawing of a generic Cossack solder. The second drawing may be the doodle of a 


generic building (or possibly a sketch of a structure at Portora) !° with a tree beside it and a road or river in front of it. 


. h . 
Image 8a: Portrait of a Cossack Hetman Image 8b: late 19 or early 20thc. representation of 


Hetman Mazepa and Charles XII 


From an early age Wilde was a keen draughtsman and an inveterate doodler. He habitually drew sketches, arabesque 
decorative patterns, desultory drawings, geometric and architectural designs in his letters, manuscripts and books 
(the copy of Pliny’s Selected Letters he used at Trinity College Dublin contains sketches of two busts on the lower 
pastedown)." Wilde’s first surviving letter, written from Portora in 1868, contains a witty black ink drawing of three 
boys and a hamper.!? Wilde studied drawing at the school under Frederick ‘Bully’ Wakeman, a friend of the Wilde 
family, his parents paying extra fees to enable him to do so.!3 Under Wakeman’s tutelage Wilde developed into a 


skilled draughtsman, wining at least two school prizes for drawing - possibly more." 


Wilde was particularly fond of drawing doodle profiles. He invariably sketched these facing left (left facing profiles 
being easier for the right-hander to execute). Typical characteristics of his profiles include elongated and pointed 
noses and chins, and abundant facial hair - heavy eyebrows, long and thick beards and prominent moustaches. Like 
a caricaturist Wilde frequently exaggerates these features to the extent that they overshadow, or even obscure, other 
facial details. Another typical Wildean touch is dressing up his figures in historical costume and headwear. All of 
these traits can be seen in the profile at the back of Voltaire’s Histoire, which is the equivalent of Wilde’s graphic 
signature, and confirms the sketch as his. Just how typical that profile is can be seen from Images 9a to 9j, which 
reproduce some characteristic doodle-portraits from Wilde’s ‘Poems Notebook’ (c. 1879).15 Some of these portraits are 
similar to Wilde’s miniature Cossack, being tiny and downward facing (as well as left facing); the last profile 
reproduced may indeed be of a Cossack soldier. Wilde’s Cossack also recalls the sketch of three boys in historical 


costume and feathered headwear he drew, in profile, in the 1868 letter he wrote to his mother from Portora.1® 
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Image 9e Image 9f 


Image 9h 


Image 9i Image 9j 


The subject and style of the second sketch (Image 7), of the building and the tree, are also typical for Wilde. Using 
shading and hatching techniques he often sketched architectural features, trees, flowers and plants and in his 
manuscripts. A few examples of this type of Wildean doodle can be seen as Images 10a to 10e which again reproduce 


sketches from his ‘Poems Notebook (1879). 


Image 10a Image 10b Image 10c Image 10d Image 10e 


This seems an appropriate place to mention the scroll-like ornamental design above the inscription on the front free 
endpaper of the Voltaire (reproduced in Images 1 and 11). While the image may be Patterson’s, or another reader's, 
it seems characteristic of Wilde. Its inclusion as part of (or at least near to) the inscription suggests a pupil with strong 
artistic proclivities and it is similar, in subject and style, to the scrolls and geometrical forms with which Wilde 
embellished, in 1867, an envelope containing a lock of the hair of his dead sister Isola.1”7 On that envelope the scrolls 
may have a symbolic significance, perhaps denoting the life of Wilde’s sister, or alternatively God’s plan, on which 
all things are written. In Western art open scrolls have sometimes been used to symbolise time (the scroll unfolds like 
the passing of time) and, given Wilde’s inclusion of the words ‘Time Present’ inside the design, it may be this 
signification he is trying to represent. Alternatively the words may be the translation of a Latin motto, or even of a 
famous phrase from Voltaire himself. In his ‘Remarks on Mr Pascal’s Thoughts’ Voltaire meditates at some length on 
‘time present’ and its relationship to the past and the future - though the chances of an eleven-year-old boy being 


familiar with this text seem slight. 
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Image 11 


Provenance 


Wilde’s copy of Voltaire’s Histoire de Charles XII was sold at the auction house of Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, on the 
29 June 1921, the second day of its sale of ‘valuable printed books, and important illuminated & other manuscripts’ .18 
Sotheby’s archives reveal that the seller was a Colonel Adams.!° According to the Army Lists of the period, this could 
be one of only three men, the most likely of the candidates by far being George C. Adams of the Royal Inniskilling 


Fusiliers.2° 


Born in 1877, George Adams was the second son of William Adams (1837-1908), High Sheriff of Cavan (Ireland), and 
squire of Drumelton House. Adams was educated at Portora School, from around 1887 to around 1894, where he 
presumably came into possession of copy of Voltaire Wilde had used at the school in the 1860s. Adams studied at 
Trinity College Dublin before entering the Inniskilling Fusiliers on 23 May 1900. He fought in the Great War, during 
which he was awarded the Military Cross and mentioned in dispatches. In 1919 he retired from the army. 


At the 1921 sale, Adams’ book was sold for 14 shillings.?! In terms of price, this placed the volume somewhere between 
Samuel Johnson’s copy of Euclid, which sold for £2, and Leigh Hunt's copy of William Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty, 
which went for 5 Shillings. The purchaser at the Sotheby’s auction was the dealer Maggs, who in turn sold the book 
on. We don’t know who bought the book from Maggs but it may have been the renowned book-dealer Lionel K. 
Robinson, who certainly acquired the book at some point. Robinson bequeathed the volume to his daughter, who in 
turn left it to her friend, Frank Slack. It was Mr Slack who sold the book, via Bloomsbury Auctions, to the current 


owner on 30 May 2013. 22 


With regard to the book’s early provenance, it seems likely that it belonged to Portora and was given to successive 
generations of students there who took French. The fact that the volume also bears Patterson’s name, and later came 
into the possession of the Portora student Adams, suggests it was school property, or at any rate a book which a 
student might buy from the school and then sell back after he had finished with it.23 This is supported by the 
annotations and markings that were made by various hands inside the book, and perhaps also by the two numbers 
on the front free endpaper - ‘12’ and ‘564’ - the former possibly referring to a student's class, or to his seat or to his 
position on the register. If the book belonged to Portora, or was a volume students could sell on to the next generation 
of pupils, rather than to Wilde, then its survival is less surprising (since Wilde does not appear to have held on to his 


ordinary schoolbooks), though it is no less fortuitous. The volume presumably came to Adams in the late 1880s or 
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early 1890s, when Wilde had achieved literary celebrity, and it is possible he decided to hold on to it, rather than sell 


it on to another pupil, precisely because of its distinguished provenance. 


The study of Histoire de Charles XII at Portora in the 1860s and 1870s 


In the 1860s and 1870s Voltaire’s Histoire was a ‘popular and current school history’ throughout the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain, and Ireland.” It was, for example, the major set text in the French exam paper of 1873 at Coleraine 
Academical Institution, a grammar school in Londonderry.” At least six school editions of the Histoire were published 
between 1860 and 1880 to cater for high demand from institutions. Voltaire’s history may have been a set text at 


Portora, but this cannot be confirmed as no detailed list of set texts survives for the French course. 


The evidence that has come down to us though suggests Portora students were expected to be familiar with Voltaire’s 
writings. According to the school prospectus for 1866 students used Havet’s French grammar and composition 
textbooks. The ‘French reader’ section of Havet’s Grammar includes a passage from the Histoire, while Havet’s French 


Composition contains several prose selections from Voltaire. These extracts were intended for translation exercises.”° 


The French sections of surviving Portora exam papers from the 1850s and 60s include prose translation exercises from 
French to English. Voltaire features in these exercises more than any other prose author, with passages from his works 
appearing on the exams for 1858, 1859 and 1861. These passages are all taken from Voltaire’s historical writings, and 
one of them is from the Histoire.2” The exams also contain general French literature questions, and here too Voltaire’s 


historical and prose works feature prominently.?8 


What Wilde’s Histoire de Charles XII reveals about his Portora studies 


Wilde dated the inscription in this copy of Voltaire “September the 2nd 1865’, while the annotation on page 171 
indicates that he was reading the book in the November of the same year. He therefore obtained the book soon after 
the summer vacation at Portora had ended, and read it towards the end of his second year at the school.?° In 


November 1865 he would have been eleven years old and a pupil in one of the classes in the Lower School. 


Is the fact that an eleven-year-old student read the Histoire evidence of a high level of teaching at Portora, or of Wilde’s 


intellectual precocity and proficiency in French? 


Academic standards certainly seem to have been high at Portora. According to one of the school’s stellar students, 
instruction in English and French ‘was as extensive and complete as that of any school in Ireland ... [Portora] was 
more like the college of a university than a middle-class school.’*° To gauge the level of French teaching at Portora, 
we can turn to Havet’s French Composition. This textbook is comprised of English literature specimens to be the 
translated into French, with passages taken from Shakespeare, Addison, Beaumont, among others. It also contains 
French literature specimens to be rendered into English, including excerpts from Montesquieu, Balzac and 


Tocqueville. 


However, we need to be cautious about using Wilde’s Histoire de Charles XII to make claims about either the level of 
education at Portora. Voltaire’s Histoire was by no means regarded as a difficult book in the period - it was studied 
in English schools by the lower rather than higher classes.*1 At Irish grammar schools, such as Coleraine, Voltaire’s 
history was a set text for students in the ‘modern’ rather than the ‘classical’ department - that is for the less gifted 


boys destined for business and banking rather than for university.%2 


With regard to Wilde’s proficiency in French, if we assume the eleven-year-old was able to read all of the unmarked 
and untranslated words from the selected passages in his copy of the Histoire which he apparently studied, then the 


book confirms he had achieved an approximately intermediate level by twenty-first century standards in the 
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language. It seems likely he would have had better French than many of his Portora peers if only because his parents 
(who were themselves both fluent in the language) employed a bonne to teach their children the language before they 
were packed off to school (the Wilde children were also taught German by a governess and may, in addition, have 
learned some Swedish).°° To gauge Wilde’s exposure to foreign languages during his Merrion Square childhood we 
can perhaps consider the parallel case of his sister Isola who, before the age of ten, was ‘very fond of Swedish and 


took great delight in reading the Swedish testament ... She knew German and so Swedish was little trouble to her.’*4 


Wilde was, we know, particularly drawn to the French language and to French literature in his youth. The first 
journalistic profile written about Wilde states that he travelled ‘as a boy ... a great deal in France’ and, ‘became 
passionately fond of the French character and writings.’*° Another profile dating from 1891 confirms that ‘French and 
Greek literature were the two earliest passions of [his] artistic life.’°6 “When I was a boy’, Wilde told a friend much 
later, ‘my two favorite characters were [Balzac’s] Lucien de Rubempré and [Stendhal’s] Julien Sorel’.3” Wilde would 
have read the novels in which these characters appear in the original French, because English translations were not 


available in the 1850s, 60s and 70s. 


It is worth pointing out here that Wilde was probably one of the youngest boys in the French class which studied the 
Histoire de Charles XII. He officially joined the school when he signed the Portora Register in February 1864, and at 
that time he was only nine, a year less than the minimum age prescribed for entrance.** This means that when the 
eleven-year-old Wilde read the Histoire most of his classmates would have been twelve. The likelihood is, in fact, that 
his classmates would have been older still because classes at Portora were apparently not divided in terms of age, but 
rather in terms of the students’ ability, and Wilde was one of the brighter students, carrying off a Lower School prize 
in 1866.59 Robert Sherard, who carried out research in Ireland in preparation for his 1906 biography The Life of Oscar 
Wilde, said that Wilde ‘had already reached the third class in his first year’, by which he presumably meant that Wilde 
studied in the head class of the Lower School at the age of ten, when most of the other boys in the class would have 
been twelve or thirteen.*? Sherard’s statement appears to be supported by the recollections Edward Sullivan, who 
entered Portora in 1868, aged fifteen. Sullivan remembered becoming ‘friendly with [Wilde] ... though his junior in 
class by a year’, indicating that Wilde was in the class above the fifteen year old, despite being two years younger and 


despite Sullivan’s own intellectual prowess." 


On the other hand, Wilde’s reading of Balzac and Stendhal, and his trips to France, almost certainly post-date his 
reading of Voltaire’s Histoire (his first French trip came in August 1867). It is more likely, therefore, that the advances 
he made in the language came after 1865 and even in adulthood (Sherard suggests that while his boyhood ‘visits to 
France...laid the foundations of that great knowledge of the French language which he displayed in the writing of 
Salomé’, he does not appear to have demonstrated that great knowledge or “particular efficiency’ in French during his 
schooldays.)*2 We should remember too that Wilde did not read the Histoire from cover to cover. His markings and 
annotations show he studied less than 10% of the text as material for comprehension exercises. These were, moreover, 
perhaps completed with the help of a dictionary or of his teacher. If the words Wilde translated in his annotations 
were unknown to him before he read the Voltaire - words such as ‘expense’ - then the eleven-year-old’s level of 


French was certainly no higher than intermediate by to-day’s standards. 


What Wilde’s copy of the Histoire certainly does not reveal is his taste as a young reader, or his literary or intellectual 
engagement Voltaire’s text. The book was presumably selected by Wilde’s tutors for comprehension exercises rather 
than by Wilde himself and, with one possible exception, all of his markings and annotations relate exclusively to 


linguistic matters. 


Conclusion 
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The pencil annotations/ markings the young Wilde made in his copy of Voltaire’s Histoire are limited in both extent 
and scope (there is also some doubt as to how many of them can be confidently attributed to him). Yet despite that, 
the volume offers a rare and thus valuable insight into his Portora studies. It reveals the sort of French text young 
Oscar, and his classmates, grappled with at Portora, and the kinds of comprehension and translation exercises they 


were frequently asked to perform between the ages of approximately eleven and thirteen. 


The sketches and doodles the book contains evidence Wilde’s youthful instinct for art. His carefully written 
autograph, and his decision to include, in his inscription, the date and the place he read the book, and a scroll-like 
illustration, may perhaps testify to a youthful fondness for calligraphy and even to a love of books. Certainly Wilde’s 


inscription is more detailed and elaborate than Patterson’s. 


To my knowledge this copy of Voltaire’s Histoire is the earliest surviving book known to have been read and inscribed 
by Wilde. It contains the earliest surviving autograph he wrote in a book and the second earliest Wilde autograph 
known to have survived - the first being the one in the Portora Register from February 1864. It also includes Wilde’s 


earliest surviving sketches and doodles. 
The book is available for consultation by scholars on application to the author at tommasogatto73@gmail.com 


“* Thomas Wright's ‘The influence of Swinburne’s Essays and Studies on Oscar Wilde: An examination of Wilde’s 
copy’ was published in THE OSCHOLARS, January 2016. His Oscar’s Books was published by Chatto and 
Windus in 2008, and as a Vintage paperback in 2009. For THE OSCHOLARS review by Philip E. Smith II, 


please click here. 


* To return to the Table of Contents of MAY ISAY NOTHING, please click here 


* To return to our home page, please click here. 


1 Heather White is the author of Forgotten Schooldays: Oscar Wilde at Portora Royal 
(Gortnaree, 2002), the most comprehensive account of Wilde’s time at Portora. I am 
enormously grateful to her for the expert advice, inspired sleuth work, and generous 
assistance she has given me during my research - assistance that has involved her visiting 
the Portora archives and grounds several times on my behalf. This essay is dedicated to 
her. I would, in addition, like to thank the various archivists of Portora School who have 
supplied Heather with information, and David Rose for his comments on an early draft of 


this essay. 


2 Information regarding Wilde’s Craik, Livy and Gibbon volumes can be found in the 
British Library’s copy of the so-called ‘Tite Street Catalogue’ of the forced sale of Wilde’s 
household goods at the time of his trials in 1895 (‘Catalogue of the library of valuable 
books, pictures, portraits of celebrities, Arundel Society prints, household furniture, 
Carlyle’s writing table, Chippendale and Italian chairs, old Persian carpets and rugs, brass 
fenders, Moorish and oriental curiosities, embroideries, silver and plated articles, old blue 
and white china, Moorish pottery, handsome Ormolu clock, and numerous effects: which 
will be sold by auction, by Mr. Bullock, on the premises, on Wednesday, April 24th, 1895, 
at one o'clock.' (London, 1895) (Eccles 459)). Inside this copy Christopher Millard, Wilde’s 


bibliographer, has interleaved 18 pages of cuttings from auction/ book dealer’s catalogues 
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relating to the sale of books from Wilde’s library in the early twentieth century. These 
cuttings include a slip from the catalogue of the London book dealer Frank Hollings, 
advertising for sale Wilde’s copy of Craik's two-volume History of English Literature and 
Language (Chas. Scribner’s Company 1869), which contains the inscription ‘Portora Royal 
School’. The cuttings also include a slip from the Stetson Sale Catalogue (The Oscar Wilde 
Collection of John B. Stetson, Jr., New York, 1920), advertising Wilde’s ‘school’ copy of Titi 
Liviit Patavini: Historiae Romanae (Libri XXI-XXXV), ‘dated November 1868’. Among the 
cuttings there is a hand-written reference to Wilde’s copy of Edward Gibbon’s The History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (Volume 1) (London, 1867) which is inscribed 
‘Portora Royal School’. The current whereabouts of Wilde’s Gibbon and Craik is unknown; 
Wilde’s copy of Livy’s ‘Roman History’ is now in a private collection in America. For 
further details of its whereabouts see M. Holland & R. Hart-Davis (eds.), The Complete 
Letters of Oscar Wilde, (London, 2000) ft. 1, p. 4 & p. 3. Wilde’s copy of Joseph Butler’s The 
Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed (London 1868) is held in the Portora School 
archives. I am grateful to Fiona Johnston of the archives and to Heather White for 


information regarding it. 


In 1998 Sotheby’s offered for sale a copy of Poems by Matthew Arnold (Vol I, London, 1869) 
‘owned and annotated by Wilde at Portora’ (Sotheby’s auction catalogue, 15/16 Jan, 
London, 1988, lot 148). The book contains the inscription - 'Term Composition Prize - 
Hilary’. The reference to ‘Hilary’ is puzzling, as there was no Hilary term at Portora, the 
school using a yearly calendar, and having two terms (one after the winter vacation, one 
after the summer vacation), rather than the university-style three terms of 
Michaelmas/Hilary/ Trinity. Equally curious is the reference to a ‘composition prize’ as 
no other record survives of Wilde having won this award at Portora. It seems likely then 
that Sotheby’s made a mistake and that Wilde actually received this book at Trinity 
College Dublin, rather than at Portora. 


3 According to the cuttings and notes and in Millard’s copy of the “Tite Street Catalogue’, 
Wilde’s Gibbon volume contains the words ‘Portora Royal School - Carpenter Prize in the 
Greek Testament - awarded to Oscar Wilde’, and inside his copy of the Craik volumes 
there was an ‘inscription ticket’ indicating that the books were awarded to Wilde at 
Portora. Wilde’s copy of Butler’s Analogy of Religion has an inscription ticket inside the 
front cover which reads: ‘Portora Royal School / This Prize / In Holy Scripture / Was 
Given / By the Rev. W. Steele / to Oscar F.O’F. Wilde / Midsummer 1869’. According to 
Heather White it shows no signs of having been read thoroughly — there are no markings 
or annotations inside it and the binding is very stiff. Wilde classified Butler’s Analogy as 
a ‘book not to read’ ina letter he wrote to the Pall Mall Gazette on the 8th of February 1886. 
Like many other youths Wilde evidently saw little reason to hold on to his schoolbooks 
into adulthood (he presumably lent, gave away, lost or sold most of them), yet he made 
an exception for volumes he received as school prizes, probably because he regarded them 
as emblems of his scholarly prowess. When Wilde described the contents of his recently 
dispersed library, in 1896-7, he indeed singled out for mention, among its highlights, his 
‘wonderful array of college and school prizes’, along with his ‘collection of presentation 
volumes from almost every poet of my time’, his ‘beautifully bound editions of my father’s 
and mother’s works’, and his ‘éditions de luxe’ (Holland & Hart-Davis (eds.), Complete 
Letters, p. 713). Wilde’s attitude to his school prize volumes however appears to have 
changed with time, and with his radically circumstances, for after his release from prison 
in 1897 he seems to have held them in scant regard, to judge by an amusing anecdote 
related by Vincent O’Sullivan (Aspects of Wilde (London, 1936), pp. 142-3). O’Sullivan 
bought several books from Wilde’s library, soon after the 1895 forced sale of Wilde's 
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goods, intending to return them to Wilde on his release from prison. This he did, when 
the pair met up in France, and Wilde was happy to accept the books with one exception: 
‘It was’, writes O’Sullivan, ‘a history of English literature in two volumes which had been 
given to him as a prize at his Irish school ... and the arms of the school were stamped in 
gilt on the cover, and there was a laudatory inscription. Wilde looked at the volumes with 
a sort of horror and then began to laugh. “How could you imagine! Do take those dreadful 
things away. Don’t keep them yourself. Give them to the cab-driver.”’ O'Sullivan 
evidently ignored Wilde’s advice for, as we have seen, the volumes eventually found their 


way back onto the London book market (see previous endnote). 


4 To give two examples of the gaps in our knowledge, we do not have a detailed list of 
the set texts Wilde used during his French course at the school, or of a list of his results in 
the French exams he took there. Much of the relevant documentary material relating to 
Wilde that has survived (e.g. school prospectuses from the 1860s and eyewitness accounts 
of Wilde’s time at the school) is cited in Heather White’s Forgotten Schooldays: Oscar Wilde 
at Portora Royal. The surviving background material relating to the nineteenth century is 
drawn on by Miles Henry in his Portora the School on the Hill: A Quater Centenary History - 
1608-2008 (Enniskillen, 2008). I was informed about the fire in the Portora archives by 
Richard Bennett, historian and former headmaster of Portora School, in an email dated 9 
August 2013. I would like to thank Mr Bennett for the generous and expert help he offered 


me during with my researches. 


5 This is the view of the bookbinder, Ian Barnes, of Temple bookbinders, Headington, 


Oxford, who made his comments in conversation with Thomas Wright in March 2014. 


6 Wilde, we recall, habitually tore off the corners of pages from the volume he was 
reading, then rolled them up and popped them into his mouth. Other volumes Wilde used 
for study, such as The Bacchae of Euripides he read at Trinity College Dublin, are mutilated 
in the same way. (Ihe Bacchae of Euripides with a revision of the text and a commentary by 
Robert Yelverton Tyrrell. (London, 1871) Ownership inscription: Oscar Wilde. 18. T.C.D. 
Trinity 1872. (British Library, Eccles, 468)). 


” The identity of Patterson is not known. If the inscription reads ‘James’ it might be J C 
Patterson, a dayboy at Portora during Wilde’s time there (White, Forgotten Schooldays, p. 
80). The name Patterson appears frequently in the late nineteenth-century births, 
marriages and census records for the country of Fermanagh, Ireland. At least two other 
Pattersons - a G. Patterson and C Patterson - attended Portora in the 1860s. See Forgotten 


Schooldays, p. 80 and Portora Prospectus and Calendar 1866, (Enniskillen, 1866), p. 18. 


8 We know from his Portora contemporaries that Wilde was embarrassed by his middle 
names and tried to keep them secret from his school friends (see Forgotten Schooldays, p. 
123). The Portora Register also reveals how unaccustomed Wilde was to writing his 
middle names as he has misspelled O’Flahertie as O’Flehertie (spelling may not have been 
Wilde’s forte as a child however, as the misspelling of ‘September’ in the Voltaire 


inscription seems to indicate). 


9 See for example Wilde’s copy of Livy’s Historiarum libri qui supersunt. Tomus I, Libri I- 
VI (Leipzig, 1867) which is autographed ‘Oscar Wilde. | 18 Trin. Coll. D. | Jany 1873’. It 
is now in the Clark Library (PR5828.L78). Another characteristic aspect of the inscription 
is the repeated underlining of the year ‘1865’ with the lines getting shorter from top to 


bottom. 
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' Tf it is a Portora building then one candidate could perhaps be the school 
hospital, Liberty Hall (shown below, in Image 12, which was built in the 1850s and 
demolished in 1997. There are some similarities between the sketch and this photo 
of the hall; however, the differences between such details as the window 
configuration mean that the drawing would have to have been done from memory 
rather than from life. Thanks to Heather White for suggesting Liberty Hall as the 
possible subject of the drawing. I am also grateful to Elizabeth Elliott, a current 
member of the Portora staff, who informed Heather about Liberty Hall and alerted 
her to the similarities between the demolished building and sketch in Wilde’s 


Voltaire. 


Image 11 


1 For examples of Wilde’s doodles and an analysis of his doodling see my ‘Wilde the 
doodle dandy: a scholarly doodle’ (The Wildean, No. 47, July 2015). Details of Wilde’s copy 
of Pliny can be found in Christie's, The Halsted B. Vander Poel collection of English literature, 
(London, 2004), p. 203. 


12 Holland & Hart-Davis (eds.), Complete Letters, p. 4. 
13 Forgotten Schooldays, pp. 123 - 125. 


44 Ibid., p. 37, p. 75 & p. 106. Other evidence survives of Wilde’s youthful prowess as an 
artist. An atmospheric watercolour executed by Wilde at Portora is now part of the Eccles 
Collection in the British Library. The entry in the Library’s catalogue is as follows: ‘(Eccles, 
Vol. CLXXVIII). Framed watercolour of Lough Corrib, co. Mayo, painted by Wilde at the 
age of 16; circa 1870. From the collection of Vyvyan Wilde. Add MS 81796.' However, the 
view Wilde painted is not of Lough Corrib, but of Devenish Island, (lower) Lough Erne, 
co. Fermanagh, which is a couple of miles north of Portora. The view was recently 
identified by Heather White. For further information about this painting see my 'Note on 
a watercolour by the young Oscar Wilde! The Wildean, no. 48 (January, 2016), pp. 129-132. 


15 Wilde’s recently discovered ‘Poems Notebook c. 1874-81’. (Literary Manuscripts 
collection, Free Library of Philadelphia, Rare Book Department. Item No: rbl0000146)). It 
is available as a PDF at the following webpage - 
http;//libwww.freelibrary.org/diglib/Search 
Item.cfm?searchKey=7487435417 &ltemID=rb10000146 


16 Holland & Hart-Davis (eds.), Complete Letters, p. 4. 


17 This is reproduced between pages 16 and 17 of Merlin Holland’s The Wilde Album 
(London, 1997). 
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18 See lot 286 on page 47 of the Catalogue of valuable printed books, and important illuminated 
& other manuscripts: comprising the property of Sir John Trelawny, Bt. and the property of the 
Rev. N. C. S. Poyntz (deceased), and including ... an important collection of books printed on 
vellum ... the property of Maj.-Gen. L. C. Dunsterville ... which will be sold ... by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge ... on Tuesday, 28th of June, 1921, and two following days. [London, 1921]. 
The book is described as ‘Wilde (Oscar) Voltaire’s Histoire de Charles XII, used by Oscar 
Wilde when at the Royal School Enniskillen.’ 


19 Email to Thomas Wright from John Swarbrooke, Books & Manuscripts, Sotheby’s, 34- 
35 New Bond Street, London W1A 2AA, dated 6 November, 2013. 


20 The War Office ‘Service Medal and Award Rolls Index, First World War’ shows that 
Adams was a Lieutenant Colonel (Reference: National Archives: WO 372/1/15670). In 


civilian life however a Lieutenant Colonel is referred to simply as ‘Colonel’. 
21 Email to Thomas Wright from John Swarbrooke, Sotheby’s, dated 6 November 2013. 


22 Email to Thomas Wright from F.W. Slack, dated 20 October 2013, which outlines the 


book’s recent provenance. 


23 Wilde purchased a large number of books at Portora, his book bill for 1871 coming to 


over £10 (Forgotten Schooldays, p. 124). 
24 The Blackburn Standard (Blackburn, England), Wednesday, August 06, 1862. 


2 Trish education was fairly standardized in this period, the various educational 
institutions studying texts in accordance with the matriculation requirements of Trinity 
College Dublin, the university which all the cleverest schoolboys set their sights on. In 
1859 an ‘Inspector of Studies’ from TCD was appointed to oversee courses in ‘Royal 
Schools’ such as Portora, and a Trinity man was also ‘Inspector of [Irish] Grammar 
Schools’ such as Coleraine (in 1879 Wilde’s mentor J.P. Mahaffy filled the post) (see J. 
Bardon, The Castle and the Crown: The History of Royal School Dungannon 1614 - 2004 (Belfast, 
2004), pp. 30 - 31). The information regarding Coleraine was sent to me by Joe Cassells, 
Museum Co-ordinator, Colraine Academical Institution, in an email dated 6 September 


2013. Iam grateful to Mr Cassells for his help. 


26 A. Havet, Grammar of French Grammars. The Complete French Class-Book (London, 1863), 
p- 62 & A. Havet, French Composition (London, n.d.). 


27 In an examination ‘for admission to the Military Class’ from 1858 students are asked to 
translate a passage from Book six of the Histoire (Examination held at the Royal School of 


Portora 1858 (Dublin, 1858), p. 12). 


28 E.g. Examination held at the Royal School of Portora 1859 (Dublin, 1859), p. 7 & Examination 
held at the Royal School of Portora 1862 (Dublin, 1862), p. 11. It is not clear at which age 
Portora students would have taken these exams. Portora was divided into an Upper and 
a Lower School; each school had three classes, one of which was called the Head Class and 
one of which was called the Junior Class. Apparently students were assigned to these 
classes according to ability rather than age. There would have been further divisions 
within the Lower and Upper schools, as students appear to have either belonged to the 
‘classical’ or ‘commercial’ departments (there was also a ‘military’ department for those 
destined for the forces). The surviving Portora examination papers are all ‘Easter exams’ 
set for the ‘Head Classes’, but it is not clear whether this refers to the ‘Head Classes’ of 


both the Upper and Lower school or only to those of the former. Perhaps they were set for 
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the head classes of both schools because the other regular set of school exams (the so-called 
‘Midsummer exams’) were taken by ‘all the Junior Classes of the School (Upper and 
Lower)’. Source: Portora Royal School Calendar for 1866. 1am grateful to Simon Lang (of the 
Department of Early Printed Books & Special Collections, the Old Library, Trintiy College, 
Dublin) for sending me photocopies of the all of the Portora School examination papers I 
refer to in these notes, which he generously made for me from material held in Trinity’s 


collections. 


29 School vacations in the mid 1860s ended in the middle of August - see The Portora Royal 
School Calendar for 1866 and for 1867. 


30 Quoted in Davis Coakley, Oscar Wilde: The Importance of Being Irish (Dublin, 1994), p. 
83. 


31 E.g. at Bath Row girls’ elementary school Birmingham Voltaire’s text was read by 
beginners. An 1870 report on the school includes the following comment: ‘French [the 
students] had not begun long, and had learned quite as a supplementary thing. But most 
of them could translate Voltaire's Charles XII correctly’ - Birmingham Daily Post 
(Birmingham, England), Tuesday, June 7, 1870. In Scotland too Charles XII was studied by 
novices. One nineteenth-century student recalled that one of ‘his earliest textbooks was 


Voltaire’s Charles XII.’ (Aberdeen Weekly Journal, June 14, 1899). 


32 Email to Thomas Wright from Joe Cassells, Museum Co-ordinator, Coleraine 


Academical Institution, dated 6 September 2013. 


33 Speranza translated Dumas and Lamartine and Sir William’s library was well stocked 
with French books (see the ‘Catalogue of the Library of the Late Sir William Wilde’ 
(Dublin, 1879)). For Wilde’s study of German and French see Richard Ellmann, Oscar Wilde 
p- 18; for his possible study of Swedish see Joy Melville, Mother of Oscar, (London, 1994), 
p. 93. 


34 Melville, Mother of Oscar, p. 120. 

35 ‘Oscar Wilde’, Biograph, Vol. 4, (London, 1880) p. 132. 

36 Quoted in R. Sherard, The Life of Oscar Wilde (London, 1906), p. 92. 
37 O'Sullivan, p. 36. 


38 Forgotten Schooldays, p. 19. However, following Wilde’s autograph in the Portora 
Register there is a scarcely legible note which appears to contain the words ‘xx 2"¢ Half’ 
‘Augst? & Nov? 1864’. This may indicate that Wilde formally began his studies at Portora 
a little later in the year, after the summer vacation, and close to the time of his tenth 


birthday in October 1864. 
39Forgotten Schooldays, p. 75. 
40 Sherard, Life of Oscar Wilde, p. 103. 


41 Forgotten Schooldays, p. 98. It may also be worth mentioning that French, like drawing, 
was an optional subject at Portora. Consequently there may not have been enough 
students taking the subject to justify having more than one class in the Lower school. If 
that is the case then the range of ages and academic levels within the class would, 


necessarily, have been great. 
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42 Sherard, Life of Oscar Wilde, p. 93 & p. 111. According to some of his friends, Wilde's 
great advance in French came during his 1883 stay in Paris. For a discussion of Wilde's 


adult facility in the language see D.C. Rose, Oscar Wilde's Elegant Republic: Transformation, 


Dislocation and Fantasy in fin-de-siécle Paris (Newcastle, 2015), pp. 176-79. 


